






































































































to Secret Beach #2, the Gay Issue. I have 
worked my fingers to stubs completing this edition, 
and I do hope it passes muster. I worked furiously to 
complete it before leaving Chicago, but the time proved 
too short and I am wrapping it up here at my new 
home in Berlin, where I moved just days ago with my 
brave and handsome friend Yony. Berlin! If Chicago’s 
secret beach was something of a metaphor—an island 
of lawlessness in a sea of fascism, where the junge n 
could play and carouse—then all of Berlin seems to 
be a kind of secret beach. They somehow manage, 
here, to keep the fascists more or less at bay, and one 
can seemingly pursue one’s needs and desires without 
being haunted constantly by the Law. Drugs! Health 
care! Boys kissing outside of grocery stores! Actual 
fornication in public parks! There must have been 
something deeply liberating about tearing down a 
Wall that made Berliners such a tolerant and healthy 
people for decades to follow. 

And a wonderful place to work on a Gay 
Issue of Secret Beach. I might never have completed 
it in Chicago, where I caved in to repression and 
puritanical self-laceration for the bulk of my 29 years, 
and where I only came out to my parents in the last 
few months. Berlin is ridiculously gay. Queers are 
not hustled into some Boystown ghetto; they flourish, 
liberally planted throughout the city. Berlin has had a 
gay mayor, KlausWowereit, since 2001 — he came out 
during the mayoral campaign with the now-famous 
phrase Ich bin schwul, und das ist auch gut so (it 
translates as I am gay and that’s all right too—kind of 
hard to see what all the fuss was about). Prostitution 
is tolerated here, and the clubs contain mazelike dark 
rooms, where shadowy couplings, circle-jerks and 
indiscriminate orgies transpire without apology. That 


said, the subjects of this issue are almost exclusively 
Chicagoan, for even in Chicago there are wild fags 
who run free, burning torches in the American night. 
This is a love letter to you, o pioneers! 

I wasn’t sure Secret Beach would carry on in 
printed form, and have been blogging throughout the 
6+ months since last issue. But the more pervasive 
and all-consuming the internet becomes, the more 
I yearn for print—something that you can take and 
read in the park on a sunny day. I have made one 
concession to the computer age; if you notice that this 
edition is different in appearance—more soulless, 
perhaps—than the last, it’s because I taught myself 
some rudimentary graphic design in Photoshop and 
decided to lay out the magazine thusly. As primal 
as scissors and glue may be, they are also sticky and 
sloppy and a general pain. There is also, though you 
may not agree, a certain charm to amateur computer- 
design. 

But it is truly pleasant here in Berlin. 
Permissive and progressive, yes, but also just drop- 
dead gorgeous on a Saturday afternoon in late spring. 
People simply everywhere, the parks a riot of life 
and color, old Turkish men playing bocce, children 
doing backflips and rolling on the ground, lovers of 
every shape and description, gauzy sunlight on a quiet 
path, the sound of birds, the view from the statue, the 
Fernsehturm brooding in the distance, the delightful 
babble of all the world’s languages. And a beer. 

Thank you for reading, and please do drop me 
a line. I can be reached here: ltwar@hotmail.com . As 
the people say here, and it always sounds so sweet 
and intimate, 

Tschuss! 




























































































Chicago activist Andy Thayer travelled halfway around the 
world to celebrate Pride, and all he got was a lousy rap sheet 


Andy Thayer has something of 

a SUperherO aspect — mild-mannered office 
manager by day, tireless anti-war activist and gay-rights 
champion in his off-hours. I can recall hearing Andy speak 
at anti-war protests stretching back nearly a decade; he’s long 
been a fixture on the rostrum, dressed in windbreaker and tennis 
shoes, berating the powers that be with passion, conviction and 
righteous anger. He’s also fought doggedly behind the scenes 
to make these protests and marches possible in the first place, 
facing off periodically with the Daley administration, in a sort 
of ritualistic battle of the wills, to win the right to demonstrate. 
There might still be an anti-war movement in Chicago without 
Thayer, but it certainly wouldn’t be the same. 

Thayer brings equal gusto to the Gay Liberation 
Network, an organization he co-founded in the wake of the 
1998 hate-crime killing of 21 year-old Matthew Shepherd that 
fights for equal rights not just here but around the world. I’d 
never known Andy personally, but when, in May, 2009,1 read 
on a local news website that he’d been arrested in Moscow 
demonstrating for gay rights, I knew it was a story I wanted 
to pursue. I could think of few people so committed to a cause 
that they’d travel halfway around the world to get arrested for 
it. 

Moscow’s annual Pride event is a far cry from the 
hedonistic parading we’re accustomed to here in the US. 
Routinely denied permission to assemble, gay activists in 
Russia have come out year after year, a few dozen strong, to 
face bullying and intimidation from police and fascist thugs. 
Last year was no exception; scheduled to coincide with the 
Eurovision song contest, a massive televised spectacle for 
which Moscow was the 2009 host city, the Moscow Pride event 
was a carefully-orchestrated media event which, as Andy 
relates it, has the feeling of a spy novel. Activists, disguised as 
a wedding party, snuck through police checkpoints into the city 
center, where, having tipped off the news-media, they unfurled 
banners and began chanting. Mass arrests soon followed; 
several dozen Russian and Byelorussian activists, as well as 
Thayer and British gay-rights champion Peter Tatchell, were 



detained. The event was, in some ways, a success; the story was 
picked up by the international media, and activists were able to 
get their message heard. But, as Thayer explains, the fight is 
far from over; gays in Russia and around the world continue 
to struggle for basic human rights. 

I met up with Andy in the summer of 2009 at the West Loop 
law firm where he’s employed, and we spoke for several hours 
about his life and work, though the following interview focuses 
mainly on his experience in Moscow. Andy has been working 
for social justice since the 80s, when he was a student at 
Northwestern, and he continues to tangle with the authorities 
whenever they stand in the way of peaceful protest. When I 
asked about his career as a lawyer, 
laughed and corrected me — 
he’s the office manager at 
the law firm, not an attorney 
himself. 

So, you’re not a 
lawyer. 

No. No, no, no, no. No 
way. Though... 

I’ve had the 











unfortunate opportunity to find out more about the law than I’d 
like to. I had a recently concluded felony case that wasn’t any 
joking matter. It was a real pain in the ass, to be frank. 

What did that entail? 

It came out of a protest that we had against George Bush back 
in January of ’08. Basically what we attempted to do was 
blockade his motorcade with an antiwar banner. We thought 
that this bastard coming to Chicago shouldn’t be given the red- 
carpet treatment—and that’s what the mayor, the cardinal and 
a bunch of wealthy businessmen did at the Union League Club, 
and we thought that was outrageous. So we were going to have 
a nonviolent protest against a demonstrable war criminal. 
Fortunately I was found not guilty in early May of this year, 
just one week before I went to Russia. 

What had put the idea in your head to go to Moscow in the 
first place? 

We had hosted Russia’s leading gay activist, Nikolay Alexeyev, 
a few years ago at some Matthew Shepherd marches, and we 
really admired what he had done in terms of organizing Moscow 
Pride—basically working for the rights of lesbians and gays to 
demonstrate for their rights in Moscow. This is what you see 
with basically any minority group in any country—first you 
have to win the right to demonsrate against the authorities. In 
Chicago it’s certainly not as severe, but we’ve certainly had 
difficulties exercising our right to protest against the war in 
any meaningful way; they don’t mind if you go protest in some 
back alley someplace where no one’s going to notice, but if 
you’re going to do it in a place that actually gets an audience 
then they have a problem with it. In Russia, gays and lesbians 
aren’t able to organize or openly demonstrate period. 

So we had hosted Nikolay Alexeyev here in Chicago, because 
we knew that raising the international profile would help serve 
as something of a protection for him and his people. And he had 
asked if some of us could go there, to Moscow Pride, because 
having an international presence does afford a modicum of 
protection, and it helps raise their profile in the international 
media. And as it turned out, we did get a lot of press—a lot of 
the US media that probably would have blown it off decided to 
pick it up. Which is good. But I hasten to 
point out that it’s the Russian activists who 
by far put the most on the line. They’re the 
ones who have to live with the situation. 

When you say that gays and lesbians 
aren’t allowed to demonstrate in Russia, 
is there an actual legal pretext for that, 
or is it just sort of unofficial? 

It’s very official, in the fact that literally 
hundreds of permit applications have 
been denied, over and over again. And 
you have the mayor of Moscow calling 
gays “demonic”, you have the police 
chief of Moscow making outrageously 
homophobic statements—the homophobia 
from official sources is just completely 
over the top. And unfortunately, it’s 
supported by all of the major religious 
denominations in Moscow—they all call 
for the police shutting down gay rights 
demonstrations there. 

So what were you anticipating as you got 
on the plane and headed over there? 

I didn’t really know what to anticipate. 

They couldn’t communicate with me exactly what the plan 
was, for security reasons—they just assume their phones are 


bugged, they assume their emails are snooped on. All I really 
knew was that I needed to be in Russia by such-and-such a day. 
So I arrived on a Wednesday, and the next day we all decamped 
to a dacha outside of Moscow, that looked like a youth camp 
of some sort. And there were dozens of us piled into this place, 
five or six people sleeping to a room. Not speaking any Russian, 
I was basically in tow with whoever could take the time to 
translate for me, but I spent my time the first two days basically 
talking with people and getting their stories about why they 
were participating, and what gay life was like in Russia. And 
that was fascinating; it was a tremendous education for me. 

I trusted the tactical prowess of our Russian friends. 
They had dealt with these police state situations for years. A 
couple years previous, some fascists had very brutally attacked 
a number of participants in the demonstrations, including Peter 
Tatchell. Then in 2008, they had worked out some ingenious 
tactical plans that left the police and the fascists looking flat- 
footed. So—I didn’t know the plan going in, and much of the 
plan I didn’t know until it was actually unfolding. 

This was the mock wedding? 

We were a mock wedding party. We knew—I should say they 
knew—that the way to get into this particular area without 
seeming suspicious was to appear to be a wedding party. And so 
shortly before we got to the site, after sneaking into Moscow— 
there were seven highways going into the city, and the police 
were basically checking all vehicles, looking particularly for the 
leading Moscow Pride organizers, to try and preemptively detain 
us. It’s interesting the way the media works there—the friendly 
media will give you their inside scoop as to what people in the 
administration have told them , and so we knew that the police 
had put up a cordon around the ring road of Moscow, looking 
for our group. They had seen my and Nikolay’s blogs, saying 
that we were outside the city, so they said, well, all we have 
to do is ring the city. The police chief had said, there s no way 
they ’re going to hold this demonstration, they don’t have the 
guts , and so forth—all this sort of macho bluster—and to make 
sure we didn’t have the guts they were trying to preemptively 
detain the organizers. 

At any point did this seem crazy to you? 

Well it seemed crazy already at that point. 
But on a personal level—here I am 
outside of Moscow, the Russian police 
are reading my blog... 

Well, we know that they read our shit in 
Chicago, so that part wasn’t crazy. The 
crazy part was knowing the economic 
impact of putting up a cordon around a 
city of 10.7 million people—that’s a lot of 
commerce you’re slowing down. That they 
were so hyper-concerned—that they would 
go to these lengths to stop a demonstration 
of lesbians and gays. In some respects, that 
they would mount that kind of opposition 
to this demonstration is the biggest 
compliment that our Russian friends could 
get. When the opposition takes you that 
seriously, it says that you’re doing the right 
thing. 

The amount of coverage that this 
demonstration got was off the charts. 
It would be as if there had been a very 
well-covered gay rights demonstration 
in Tiananmen Square during the Beijing Olympics—just 
smothering news coverage. And that’s sort of what we had 




for this Eurovision song contest, which is probably the most- 
covered European cultural event. 

I think it’s interesting that you call this a demonstration . 
When I think of the corollary Pride events in Chicago—I 
don’t think many people would use that word. So I imagine 
it’s a much more politicized event. 

Well if you watch the video—it was a group of mainly 
Byelorussians chanting, in Russian, gay pride chants, with 
signs, and then the police wading in... that’s how it started 
out, it was sort of a rolling demonstration, with some people 
exposing themselves, so to speak, pulling out banners and 
starting to chant... and that’s how I was first arrested, was for 
simply holding up a bilingual Russian-English sign that Peter 
Tatchell had given me. 

And the organizers and people involved were basically 
expecting to get arrested. 

Yeah. And in that respect, it wasn’t dissimilar—in terms of 
what the expectations were, or the impact—to what happened 
when civil rights marchers went up against Bull Connor in 
Birmingham, Alabama. You knew you were going to get shut 
down, but you hoped that people seeing the news coverage 
would be so outraged at dogs, or in this case riot police, 
physically attacking peaceful demonstrators... that outrage 
would ensue. And I read an article just a few weeks ago, one 
of the Moscow newspapers basically lamenting the black eye 
that Russia has gotten in the court of public opinion for shutting 
down this demonstration. It makes the Russian police look like 
the thugs that they are, and it makes a mockery of there being 
democratic freedoms in Russia. 

So, you’ve given me a picture of the official position in 
Russia on gay rights and gay issues, but I don’t have much 
of a sense of the public sentiment. 

Well, it’s very homophobic—and I’m just relating, having 
been there all of five or six days and having conversations 
with people—and / think a lot of that stems from the very 
desperate poverty that many Russians are enduring, and have 
endured for many years. Just to give you an idea—when you 
go into Moscow, coming in from the airport, you see tower 
after tower, buildings that look like the most decrepit, Cabrini 
Green housing projects that you’ve ever seen. And you think, it 
appears as though 60 or 70 percent of Russians, this is what they 
live in—these big concrete blocks, in just horrible conditions. 
And you think about the climate; this isn’t surviving Chicago 
winter, this is surviving Russian winter. And you look at some 
of these Byelorussian kids, who are thin 
as twigs; and, y’know, there’s probably 
a lot of people in both countries who are 
borderline malnutrition. The poverty is 
great. And in those conditions, the need to 
scapegoat, the need to divert public opinion 
from the real problems, the failings of the 
authorities and their systems, becomes 
that much greater. I think that’s why you 
see particularly virulent homophobia in 
Jamaica, and other very impoverished 
countries, is that there’s an urgent need 
to divert people’s attention from the real 
problems in society. That’s my personal 
opinion. 

And does it have a supposedly religious 
pretext? 

Well yeah, I mean, any religion can 
point—if you’re talking Judaism or Christianity they can point to 
Leviticus and certainly... I mean, we’ve got pictures of Russian 


orthodox priests blessing groups of fascist thugs, literally doing 
the Seig Heil, before they go off to bash gay clubs in Moscow. 
There is an organized fascist movement in Russia. Fortunately at 
this point the Russian authorities aren’t so desperate that they’re 
going to just take the leashes off and let them go run amok, but 
it is a real threat, and I do worry about the safety of people like 
Nikolay Alexeyev. Because he is a target. 

So... when I was first arrested, they bundled a bunch 
of us off into a police squad roll, at which point they asked us 
in Russian for our identification. When I figured out what they 
were asking for I produced my passport, and they decided to get 
rid of me. At which point, not having learned my lesson, I went 
back to the protest site. By then pretty much everybody had been 
bundled off, and a bunch of journalists were standing around, 
filing their stories; and I sort of pigeonholed a woman reporter, 
and then they all sort of flocked around, as they realize what’s 
about to happen probably better than I do... 

I saw this on Youtube—it’s a pretty dramatic video, the way 
the police just kind of scoop you up. 

Yeah... (laughs). It’s like—boom, Em out of there. But they 
proved our point! You literally can’t stand on the street corner 
in Russia and advocate for gay rights—your speech is deemed 
such a threat. And that was important, not just in illustrating 
the homophobia of the Russian government but also the lack of 
democracy. 

Some of the activists, like this former Duma legislator that 
I interviewed, don’t, to their credit, take a gay-rights only 
approach; they recognize that there are many other groups within 
Russian society that are horribly oppressed. They see themselves 
as helping establish these rights in Russia, in conjunction with 
other minorities facing the same problems. And that is so 
thinking outside the box in comparison with your usual gay- 
rights spokespeople in the US. In the Gay Liberation Network 
we’ve always said that we have to be very actively in solidarity 
not just on the issue of LGBT rights but with any group—because 
we can’t allow the other side to pick us off one by one, we need 
the solidarity of other groups if we’re going to win our freedoms. 
We’re still a minority, and while gay people need to lead our 
own freedom struggle we need the solidarity of other non-gay 
people. And we’re not deserving of that solidarity and support 
unless we openly and actively practice it toward other groups, be 
they gay or non-gay. That unfortunately is not the norm in this 
country. And that’s why we had such a disastrous defeat, in part, 
in California with Proposition 8. 

I think we in this 
country could learn 
a great deal from the 
Russian activists. I look 
at the economic situation 
in this country, and— 
who knows where we’re 
going to be six months, 
or six years from now; 
personally, I look at the 
fundamentals of our 
economy and I don’t see 
us getting out of it. And 
in that that situation of 
economic depravation, 
scapegoating against 
various groups arises— 
and we could be in for a 
very rough ride, not just gays and lesbians but immigrants and 
any other group that seems convenient. 
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E 1 i j ah 
Burgher first 
came to my 

attention over the 

Internet. I pored over his 
Ghost Vomit blog, struck 
by the eerie sexuality 
in his drawings of boys 
doing strange things in the 
woods, and by the bizarre, 
full-color hieroglyphics 
that he referred to as sigils, 
a term I was not familiar 
with. We struck up an 
email correspondence, and 
I wondered that we’d never 
before crossed paths, given that he lived in Chicago, was around my 
age and shared my passion for sexual-artistic outlaws like William 
S. Burroughs and Pierre Guyotat. A comrade-in-arms, maybe? 

When we first met, at a Baby Dee concert, Elijah was 
blackout drunk—it was his thirty-first birthday, his friends had 
been force-feeding him whiskey throughout the show, and he 
flopped over and passed out for most of Baby Dee’s gorgeous 
set. We talked a little after the show, Elijah wobbling and 
struggling admirably to remain upright. With his short, wiry 
stature and metalhead’s cadence, 
prone to words like dude and rad , 
he seemed more down-to-earth 
than might be expected of a Serious 
Artist. Elijah is, in point of fact, no 
mere dabbler; he works full-time 
at Chicago’s Art Institute, exhibits 
in galleries, has been featured in 
the venerable BUTT magazine, 
has published and written for a 
variety of art journals, and generally 
lives and breathes his passion. 

The next time I saw Elijah, 
he was giving a talk at the Museum 
of Contemporary Art, on a topic quite 
close to his heart: the intersection of 
art and magic. He opened with a sort 
of epigram from Burroughs— “All 
art is magical in origin, and by 
magical I mean intended to produce 
very definite results” —before delving 
into the subject of sigils, a method of 
symbolic spell-casting pioneered by 
turn-of-the-century occultist Austin 
Osman Spare. At its’ most basic, a 
sigil is, Elijah explains, “Some kind of graphic symbol, to which 


magical power is imputed”— 
the Norse system of runes, 
for instance. To create a sigil 
according to Spare’s system, 
one first writes down a wish 
or desire, and removes any 
repeating letters. “Then, with 
the remaining letters,” Elijah 
says, “You combine them 

into an easily-remembered 
glyph or symbol, so that you 
can easily visualize it as an 
entity—as a whole. It also 
helps you to forget what your 
original wish or desire was. 
By forgetting it, and casting 
it—Spare recommended 

casting it by visualizing 

it during some kind of no¬ 
mind experience, his preferred method being orgasm—by 
forgetting the original meaning while imprinting the symbol 
on your subconscious, it’s directed out into the universe, or 

into the depths of the subconscious, where it’s able to take 

seed. And at some point the universe... delivers .” The desire 
or intention being cast, Elijah notes, need not be anything 
high-minded or grandiose—he’s cast sigils to find a lost iPod. 

Eventually, our friendship signed, sealed and delivered, 
Elijah allowed me to interview him in his home/studio about 

his life and work. His Logan Square 
apartment is decidedly unfancy, his 
studio little more than a drafting 
table and collection of colored 
pencils. He lives alone with his cat, 
Monster, and spends the bulk of his 
free time drawing; he’s given to 
marathon 12-hour sessions, drawing 
in what he calls a “light trance state.” 
We sat down to talk over a bottle 
of wine, and I made him begin, as 
I’m wont to do, at the beginning. 

Elijah jokes that his 
mystical leanings are related to his 
origins—he was conceived while 
his parents—“They weren’t hippies 
necessarily, kind of the post-hippie 
generation”—were living in a teepee 
in the Catskills, in upstate New York. 
Until the age of 13, Elijah lived with 
his parents and younger brothers 
in a trailer in his grandmother’s 
backyard, in a heavily-forested area 
being slowly eaten away by vacation- 
homers from the city. It was here, he 
says, that he developed a reverence for nature that is echoed in his 























drawings and paintings. He fell in love with punk rock as a young 
teenager, finding fuel in the queercore and riot grrl scenes as he 
came out of the closet at the age of 14. “I used to read all the zines 
and collect all the records,” he remembers. “It taught me, for that 
age, a sophisticated political language to talk about being queer 
and angry.” He also drew throughout high school, and was able to 
use his growing artistic talents to win over what might otherwise 
have been more the more hostile of his peers. “If you can draw 
well, all the tough heavy metal dudes totally respect you—they 
want you to draw girls with big tits, and bloody scenes and stuff.” 

After high school, still drawing and painting but with 
visions of Bataille and the Beats dancing in his head, Elijah 
enrolled at Sarah Lawrence, a lefty, liberal arts college in the 
New York City suburbs which had until the 1970s been all¬ 
female. It was a drastic change of scenery—“A lot of people,” he 
quips, “Who hadn’t grown up in trailers.” He studied literature, 
visual art and cultural anthropology—though, he says, “What 
I really majored in was the anus. All of my papers had to do 
with anal sex. I was obsessed with Jean Genet, and Dennis 
Cooper... my obsession was not only with the anus, but with 
homosexuality and its relationship to death. There’s a Jean 
Genet essay about the sculptor Giacometti, where he talks 



about the anus being a tomb—the choice of homosexuality 
being a tuming-away from procreative homosexuality 
and towards a sort of death-bent homosexuality.” 

This wasn’t mere adolescent brooding—Elijah had 
grown up in the 80s and 90s, when the AIDS panic was peaking. 
“When I was young there were some city folks who lived 
down the road and I was friends with their grandson. But my 
mom would never let me sleep over at their house because the 
grandfather was gay and she was afraid he would molest me and 
I would get AIDS. So there was also that historical dimension 
to thinking about being gay and that orientation toward death.” 

After college, and a period drifting in Connecticut, 
Elijah came to Chicago for graduate school at the School of 
the Art Institute. He’d been taking visual art more seriously, 


painting nudes and forest scenes based largely on his friends and 
lovers—though, he says, he lacked any real art-historical training 
or context, and was kind of just making it up as he went. But as 
he continued to learn, listen and explore, he began to pick up 
on a faint cultural current, winding its way through the decades 
and deeply entwined with his own interests and desires—a sort 
of secret society of queer mystics and occulists, writers, artists, 
musicians, drug-takers and divinators, tracing a path “From Genet 
to Burroughs and Kenneth Anger, through Throbbing Gristle and 
everything Genesis P-Orridge and Coil did through the 80s and 
90s, on to what AA Bronson and Scott Treleaven are doing today.” 

Elijah gradually found himself drawn toward the 
queer occult periphery, what one overheated reviewer has 
described as “the tiny subculture of homoerotic witchcraft 
cults.” He fell under the sway of Genesis P-Orridge’s elusive 
Temple ov Psychick Youth , studied up on Austin Osman Spare 
and William Blake, and began drawing and painting a sort 
of two-pronged body of work, one dealing with sigils and 
their artistic possibilities and the other more representational, 
depictions of naked young men engaged in a variety of 
rituals, from gentlest sage-burning to full-on bloodletting. 

His last painting (he stopped painting in 2008 to focus 
on drawing) is a premonitory portrait of queer artist/elder 
statesman AA Bronson sitting on a stump in a forest clearing, 
practicing a sort of divination with a black stone as a group of 
younger men watch intently. Some months after completing this 
painting, Elijah met up with Bronson, a one-time member of 
the influential art group General Idea and director of New York 
literary outpost Printed Matter , and ended up participating in 
Bronson’s Invocation of the Queer Spirits , a series of rituals held 
at various sites throughout North America. “The idea was to go 
to some kind of spiritually turbulent location, draw the ritual 
circle, and then welcome the spirits of the queer dead to come 
and join them,” Elijah explains. “You see on YouTube, Christians 
exorcising homosexuality—this was the opposite of that. It’s 
inviting the queer dead back into a space, and acknowledging 
these unheard generations of people. And AA Bronson has 
a very expansive definition of what constitutes queemess.” 

Elijah participated in the New York ritual, held last 
summer on long-abandoned Governor’s Island, just southeast 
of Manhattan in the New York Harbor—a site, Elijah says, 
that has queer resonance. “It’s had many lives—at one point, 
there was a mansion there that was a pleasure palace there for 
the first governor of New York, who was a cross-dresser; it 
was also a prison at one point, and a military barracks... and 
queer desires and identities would have emerged and circulated 
in these various all-male societies.” The ceremony was 
conducted in a former officer’s cabin; Elijah declines to give 
me details about the ritual, but a series of drawings based on his 
experiences there gives one a sense, at least, of the atmosphere: 




His involvement with Bronson’s Invocation aside, 
Elijah says that he’s “not interested in finding some men’s 
group devoted to spirituality. I’m perfectly happy doing things 
alone, here, in communication with the artists who populate 
my imagination.” Indeed, the relationship he has with his 
heroes, both living and dead, goes far beyond fandom. After 
rereading Wild Boys , the book he calls Burroughs’ masterpiece, 
Elijah “became so obsessed with it that I thought I should 
write a sequel.” He wrote one chapter, interspersing his own 
hallucinatory sequences with passages from Steven Spender’s 
The Temple and Daniel Guerin’s The Brown Plague, both 
novels about homosexuality in Weimar-era Germany— 
adapting Burroughs’ famed cut-up technique to suit his own 
purposes. “Everybody owns these texts,” he says. “There’s no 
copyright on them.” Rifting on the Wild Boys’ familiar cover 
design, Elijah designed his own book covers for Wild Boys 2: 



After completing the first chapter, he decided to 
continue the project in pictorial form, producing a series 
of drawings that he describes as “continuing, interpreting 
and critiquing some of the author’s themes and images— 
queer desire, magic, masculinity, fraternity, wilderness, 
violence, catharsis, and the creation/destruction of the self.” 

He’s also continued developing his work with sigils. 
While sigils have historically been found within the utilitarian 
context of occult practice, Elijah gives them a full, painterly 
workout—a “millimeter-sized innovation within sigil practice,” 
he says deferentially—“Thinking of sigils within the context 
of visual art. I pay particular attention to their rendering; I 
draw them. I think of the sigils as having two faces. One 
face is magic—shamanism, and ritual, and desire, the whole 
functional aspect. And the other face is a visual art context— 
the history of abstraction, for instance. They are abstractions.” 

In the course of this exploration, Elijah has devised 
some truly arresting symbols—the anal swastika , for instance, 
which appears in several of his drawings. “It initially started 
as a joke,” he explains. “I was obsessed with this essay by 
Bataille, the Solar Anus... and I realized that by adding an 
extra two prongs to a swastika that it basically created an anus. 
And another thing about swastikas—the direction the prongs 
are turning implies going either with or against nature, and I 
like the idea of going against nature—in the 19 th century, 


homosexuality was referred to as being against nature .” 

It may yet be a “tiny subculture,” but interest in the 
world of queer occult art seems to be growing; artists like Scott 
Treleaven and AA Bronson are regarded as highly influential, 
while progenitors such as Burroughs and Genesis R Orridge 
enjoy widespread cultural currency. Elijah’s work is firmly 
grounded in this intersection of Art and Magic—though, he 



says, “I try not to differentiate between the two. The closest 
experience I have to magic is usually when I’m in my studio. 
I’ll sit at my drafting table for 12 hours, and fall into a light 
trance state.” I ask him about this trance state. “I don’t think 
it’s anything that glamorous or weird,” he says. “It has to do 
with forgetfulness of the body, a different experience of time...” 
This low-key approach to magic, and magical states, bears little 
resemblance to the Magic of popular imagination. “If you tell 
anybody that you’re interested in magic, they want you to cast 
a spell for them, or do their tarot reading... or they ask you, 
do you really believe in that? To me, belief doesn’t even play a 
part in it. It’s more about refining what your intentions are, and 
then doing some kind of symbolic practice in relation to them.” 



i hesitate to 
brand ONO 
anything so 
specific as 
Queer— they 

defy any such neat clas¬ 
sification. More to the 
point might be lower¬ 
case queer , and I’ll bor¬ 
row definitions from 
Merriam-Webster: dif¬ 
fering in some odd way 
from what is usual or 
normal; eccentric; ob¬ 
sessed; touched. Differ¬ 
ing from what is usual 
or normal—indeed! 

ONO inhabits other 
realms entirely, not so 
much a band playing 
music as a vessel of di¬ 
vine witchcraft and sen¬ 
sual incantation. ONO! 

They came across my 
sky like a thunderclap. It was last November, at a cavernous, 
smoke-filled warehouse in Chicago called the Mopery , where 
I’d come to play a show with my band. We walk into the place 
with our little rock and roll equipment and there’s this striking 
man—this older black man, dressed head-to-toe in flowing, 
messianic white; hair long, white and braided, wearing a bow-tie 
and spectacles, looking at first glance like some voodoo priest, 
or a messenger from the far reaches of space—and he’s hanging 
pieces of sheet-metal from the ceiling. Turns out he’s in the 
opening act, and as I’m loading in equipment I’m anticipating 
something at least unique , totally unprepared for the force of 
nature which is about to come screaming through the Mopery. 

I was entranced—I hardly remember a thing. ONO! 
There was a ferocious roar, and the sound of metal on metal; 
there were great, earthy clods of primordial bass, and scraps of 
sonic debris whizzing through the air, and a booming, prophetic 
voice towered above the fray, shouting down the walls of Jericho. 
I guess they were a band, but I didn’t know what the hell was 


happening—something 
was being invented before 
my eyes, conjured, a world 
made new. I do remember 
their final song was an 
epochal version of Lou 
Reed’s Heroin that made 
the original seem like a 
game of patty-cake. The 
singer—the messenger 
from space—convulsed on 
the floor, writhing around 
in a gut-twistingly real fit 
of Agony and Ecstasy that 
was thrilling and terrible to 
behold. I mean, Lou Reed 
just sang the song; these 
guys detonated it. I had to 
be peeled off the floor after 
they were finished. 

Not only that— 
my band had to follow 
theirs! With our dinky 
little rock and roll songs! 
I was mortified. I meekly 
approached the members of 
ONO later in the evening to 
pay them my compliments, 
and they responded not only with graciousness, humility and 
compliments of their own—they liked my band!—but with an 
invitation to lunch on top of it all! The band practiced every 
weekend, they said, on the far South Side, preceded each week 
by a communal meal, and I was welcome to join them some 
week. How often have you told someone you liked their band 
and they invite you to lunch, right off the bat? Who were these 
guys? They’d been doing this, they said, since 1980—literally 
as long as I’ve been alive. I wasn’t quite able to wrap my head 
around it—that a juggernaut like ONO had been lurking in my 
own backyard for three decades and I’d never encountered them, 
or even heard of them. I hobbled home, my head irrevocably 
skewed. 

It took me six months to accept their invitation, over the 
course of which I had the pleasure of seeing ONO play on several 
occasions at a variety of venues, from dive bar to nail salon. I 
had a look at their website; their website, actually, swallowed 
me whole and spit me back out several hours later, panting. It 














contained not only the bio and discography that one might expect 
from a band’s website but a long and painstaking history of the 
group from 1980-present—where they’d performed and on what 
date, who with and at what time, what the band wore and what 
songs they played, how the audience reacted—not to mention 
free-floating passages of philosophy, manifesto and avant- 
garde poetry. The sheer quantity of unusual facts and startling 
juxtapositions called for slow digestion; I mean these guys were 
serious legends , unsung punk deities from a weirder planet. 
They’d been around the block and back again; they’d played 
shows in the still-smoking ruins of burned-down houses, they’d 
played at the University 

of Chicago and smeared 
mashed potatoes over 
“everything, everywhere! 

Even in the grand piano”; 
they’d played with Naked 
Raygun and nearly started 
a riot at the Cabaret Metro. 

I mean, they turned the 
city upside-down! I also 
struck up a little email 

correspondence with travis, 
the singer of the band, who 
proved to be a colorful and i 
courteous letter-writer. We 
became friends! 

It was at travis’ 

insistence that I finally 

made it down to 98 th and j, 

Cottage Grove; seeing that 
I wasn’t getting my ass in 
gear to do it before leaving for Germany, he finally pinned me 
down for a Saturday afternoon visit, going so far as to send me 
an advance menu for the day’s meal: zucchini tomato frittata 
and cheesy cornbread, served with a Coastal Shiraz. For a 
white kid from Evanston, 98 th and Cottage Grove is practically 
the edge of the world—an awfully long bike ride, at least. But 
when I arrived lunch was just being served, every bit as savory 
as advertised, and I sat down to eat with the band—travis, co¬ 
founder P. Michael ONO, and relative newcomers Jesse Thomas 
and Rebecca Pavlatos—feeling very much welcome and in good 
hands. After lunch and a tour of the grounds (travis’ house is 
spilling over with artwork and artifacts, and his backyard garden 
is expansive, containing a number of exotic and poisonous 
plants) ONO began practicing. Though lacking the visual and 
performative elements so integral to their live show, they were 
dense and in great form and I was thoroughly transported. Jesse 
and Rebecca then had to split, but I got travis and P. Michael to 
sit down for an interview, and over wine and leftover cornbread 
I was treated to some chapters and reminiscences from the saga 
of ONO. 

Beginning at the beginning, then: travis, the eldest 
member (though his tireless energy exceeds that of a schoolboy) 
was bom in 1946 in Itawamba, Mississippi, a town remote enough 
that electricity had not yet arrived. His mother was something of 
a wild woman. “Badass Regetta,” travis laughs: “She bad. She 
was wild even then. I was bom out of wedlock, and my mother 
had no intention of marrying my father. I was born in the same 
hospital as her and my grandmother. And then she immediately, 


two days later, goes to St. Louis and joins a female basketball 
team. The first time / met her, after I was born—she comes 
to Itawamba and she’s with her boyfriend—they come on a 
motorcycle. Nobody had ever seen or heard of a motorcycle there 
before.” His mother did eventually marry, but travis’ stepdaddy 
was something of a rolling stone, and in 1959 Regetta took travis 
and his sisters and moved to Akron, Ohio. “In Akron life was 
very different ,” he remembers. Even as a teenager, travis had a 
queer flair that must have raised some eyebrows in 1950s Ohio. 
“I wasn’t aware that I was any different from anyone else—and 
I don’t think I am now,” he says, “But thinking back on it, I 

had these great phases—I 
would wear only green for 
a whole year. I had a green 
suit, green shirt, green 
shoes... if it wasn’t green, 
I would paint it green! I’ve 
always liked uniforms...” 
He would soon put on an 
entirely different type of 
uniform, joining the navy 
in 1963. “I joined the 
military because I wanted 
to see the world,” travis 
explains. “I was from 
Mississippi!” He remained 
in the navy for six years, 
serving on the USSAmerica 
and earning a small pile of 
medals. The America he 
returned to in 1969 was a 
country in flux—the rules 
had changed, its soul had been pyschedelicized—and travis 
felt restless. “What do you do after you’ve spent six years in 
the military? After Vietnam and all that, the rest of the world 
becomes absolutely useless and unnecessary. The things that 
people worry about become so insignificant.” He returned 
to Ohio to attend Akron University. “I’m working on my first 
undergraduate, and everything is just so dull. I’m so bored. And 
I go to Cleveland, which is nearby, and—kids are having a good 
time and all that, but their values are all somehow... irrelevant 
to my world. So while in Cleveland I join the Ram Dass ashram 
and start studying to become a Kundalini Sikh. And of course 
everybody is freaking out because of the way I dress—I was 
much more outrageous then. Much, much, much. Everybody 
thought I was a tranny or a queer or something. I could have 
been—but I hadn’t thought about it. I was just doing whatever 
it is I did. So I’m in this ashram. In the ashram you wear the 
same thing all the time; you’ve got the turban, you’ve got the 
white cotton everything... except, I discovered this store that 
sold women’s shoes in my size! I wasn’t trying to be a tranny or 
anything; I just liked the feel of them! So I wore my holy robes 
with these... red leather, high-heeled, open-toed pumps! So I got 
to the point where they’re wondering, what to do with Travis .” 

“By that time I’d seen all these rock and roll people,” he 
continues. “Because in Cleveland— everybody came there. And 
I was doing poetry performances”—with proto-punk greats like 
Pere Ubu—“and all this, and it was a lot of fun, but I’m thinking... 
what else is there? So off I go. And I decided that I really did like 
Kundalini Yoga, so I decided to go to the ashram in New Mexico 









and completely surrender my job, my life, my everything. And 
I’m driving across the country, and I come to Chicago, and I’m 
driving down Lake Shore Drive and it was so beautiful; and I just 
decided— I think I’ll stay here for the summer .” 

After trying and failing to find secretarial work at 
mainstream black magazines like Ebony and Jet —he could type 
a flawless 99 wpm but says that the more old-guard editorial staff 
didn’t approve of his personal style or comportment (“They treated 
me like shit," he hisses)—travis was hired at the Northwestern 
University Law School, where he could dress as outrageously 
as he pleased. “Some theater students came down and made a 
film called A Day in the Life of Travis —they filmed me, actually 
for a whole week. In the bathtub, at the law school, the whole 
nine yards. They were shocked that I went to the law school in a 
wedding gown. I mean, 25 feet!” 

travis ended up sticking around, and it was here, in 
the late 70s, that he met Cathy Brooks. The daughter of one of 
travis’ co-workers, and an early member of ONO, Cathy was a 
Shakesperean actress who moonlighted selling pig-ears from a 
truck in Bronzeville. She had a wild streak to match, and she 
began showing up at travis’ house in the middle of the night with 
a machete, dragging him out of bed to go dancing at La Mere 
Vipere, a north side gay club which was home to the city’s nascent 
punk scene. Cathy soon introduced travis to her friend P. Michael 
Grego. P. Michael recalls one of their early encounters—they’d 
gone to meet travis at the Park West for a performance by John 
Waters’ legendary go-to actress, Divine: “From across the park, in 
the distance, we saw this man... he was naked up to here, and he 
had on panties and some military boots and this long, flowing lace 
or something that was flying in the wind.” The three were soon 
running around town together, checking out bands and reading 
each other’s poetry. “Starting a band was P. Michael’s idea,” 
travis says. 

P. Michael was a 
native south-sider who’d 
grown up in an old Hyde Park 
mansion with an extended 
mixed-race family. He and 
his siblings were kept mostly 
at home, amid eccentric 
relatives and their unusual 
habits; his grandmother 
and aunt, he says, practiced 
a bizarre, quasi-Catholic 
religion and read fortunes, 
and his grandfather was a 
Panamanian who played the 
Spanish guitar and loved 
American country music. 

There was music throughout 
his early life. His mother 
played classical piano and 
his father played Latin jazz 
on the saxophone. In his 
early teens the family moved further south, and P. Michael was 
suddenly steeped in the world of south-side soul—he’d see Jackie 
Wilson and Curtis Mayfield around the neighborhood, and Calvin 
Carter, of the legendary VeeJay Records, was a neighbor. He began 
putting together a succession of R&B and rock bands, playing 
any gigs he could get—strip clubs, heavy metal bars—his musical 
consciousness expanding ever-further as he was exposed to more 


fringe elements like Iggy Pop and Funkadelic. By the time he 
hooked up with Cathy and travis, P. Michael was ready to tackle 
something new; the infant punk scene hinted at wild new vistas 
of creative possibility, and he wanted action. “I had a vision. I 
said it was going to be a fusion of poetry and art, and visuals and 
sound,” he says. “Punk theater— threatening punk theater.” For 
their part, travis says, he and Cathy just sort of hopped aboard 
for the ride. “It was up to P. Michael to tell us what to do. We 
had no idea what this was about.” travis did, however, coin the 
band’s name, an abbreviation of ONOMATOPOEIA. “I wanted 
to be able to write things that didn’t necessarily mean anything to 
anybody in the whole world, but the very sound of those phrases, 
and the voicing of those phrases, impacted you.” 

The nascent band picked up a guitar player almost by 
accident. “I was roller-skating from my house to my office every 
day,” travis says, “And one day I ran into this kid—this wild, insane 
German who’s running into everything, and I’m getting a drink, 
and he’s comes—boom!—running up and says, I have nobody 
to skate with me! Will you skate with me? So we go skating—it 
turns out he has this art exhibition on display, so we go to his 
art exhibition... and so Mark then becomes our guitarist. He’d 
never played guitar before in his life?' Their first show was with 
A1 Jorgensen’s pre-Ministry group, Special Affect , and a young 
Naked Raygun, in October of 1980. ONO would, by default, find 
a home of sorts in the city’s punk scene, playing frequently with 
bands like End Result and the Effigies , but from the beginning the 
group’s outlandishness relegated them to the margins. ONO takes 
the stage; creates a pyramid of 100 watt amps — plus, at the edge 
of the stage, three altars of chains, hubcaps and metal pipes, to 
open our set with ‘Danger, ” reads travis’ account of a “typical” 
ONO performance. Was it my white wedding dress with train 
and veil or our amplified metal/’’noise” that frightened away 
the hecklers? Nor did their music bear much resemblance, aside 
from sheer volume, to the 1-2-3-4 whiplash of hardcore punk 

groups like Naked Raygun. 
ONO described themselves 
as an Experimental 
Performance, NOISE, and 
Industrial Performance 
Poetry Band, Exploring 
Gospel’s Darkest Conflicts, 
Tragedies and Premises —a 
formula expansive enough 
to encompass liturgical 
chanting, freeform noise, 
negro spirituals, found 
poetry, patriotic hymns, 
junkyard percussion and 
repurposed rock and roll, 
but not one designed to 
win many fans among 
white, suburban punkers. 
“We never really fit in 
with the punk thing,” P. 
Michael readily admits. For ONO, in fact, the music was often 
an afterthought—queer spectacle was the thing. “I have never 
liked music,” travis insists, with a provocative grin. “I don’t care 
about music. I have no interest whatsoever in music. None?' 

Not to say that ONO went unnoticed. They were the 
subject of a 1983 Chicago Reader feature titled Chicago’s 
Best Kept Secret , and released an LP on Thermidor Records 








called Machines That Kill People. They meanwhile picked 
up a new guitarist, Ric Graham, and continued to put on a 
tireless succession of increasingly extravagant performances 
at increasingly unusual venues—a “psychedelic dance party” 
in upper-crust Wilmette; in an elevator at 850 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, at Navy Pier’s Chicago International Art Expo, where 
travis, naked but for a jockstrap, was dragged through the 
audience in a steel cage—though they never toured any further 
than Kalamazoo, Michigan. Ever-interdisciplinary, ONO also 
collaborated constantly with filmmakers, painters and poets 
from the city’s artistic fringes. 

By the late 80s things began to slow down for ONO as 
a proper unit. Neither travis nor P. Michael talk about the band 
having ever broken up; it seems they more went into hibernation, as 
other paths and projects came to the fore, travis returned to school, 
pursuing performance studies with Dr. Dwight Conquergood 
while continuing to work full-time at the law school. He got 
involved with, and eventually became vice-president/treasurer 
of American Veterans for 
Equal Rights , an advocacy 
group for LGBT vets. And 
in 2001, after a visit to the 
Royal Museum for Central 
Africa , an ethnographic art 
museum in Brussels, travis 
began painting. He paints 
daily, and his house is literally 
filled with paintings, floor 
to ceiling, lushly primitive 
bursts of expressionist color 
and form; his art has been 
featured in numerous solo 
and group exhibitions. He 
struggles, however, with the 
black art establishment, who 
find his work “too dark”; his 
website, travistravis.com, 

proclaims he’s been rejected and despised by black galleries. 

The band and its legacy had fallen into something of a 
state of neglect by 2007, when Plastic Crimewave featured them 
in his Secret History of Chicago Music comic, which appears 
weekly in the Chicago Reader, travis and P. Michael were, he 
says, “hard as hell” to track down, but once he did his interest 
convinced them to start playing again, initially as a one-off for 
his Million Tongues Festival. They’d been palling around and 
sporadically collaborating with keyboardist Rebecca Pavlatos 
and guitarist Jesse Smith (of the End of the World band), and 
before long ONO had become a fully-functioning four-piece, 
Rebecca bringing a sort of deconstructed classical training to 
her noisy, surging organ playing and Jesse filling things out with 
a supremely tasteful palette of spiky guitar abstractions. 

I know what you’re probably thinking; if you’re anything 
like me, you’re deeply suspicious of rock and roll “reunions”, 
wherein the wild, sweet innocence of youthful noisemaking 
is inevitably neutered and sanitized to the point of hideous 
self-mockery—think the Sex Pistols as a bunch of flatulent 
sexagenarians, squeezing every last dollar from their safely 
shrink-wrapped legacy. The reemergence of ONO, I assure you, 
is nothing of the kind. Not only do they continue to perform with 
absolutely undiminished intensity and inventiveness, but they 
seem to have found, in 2010, a far more diverse, open-minded 
and artistically-inclined music community in Chicago than the 
rigid, four-on-the-floor hardcore scene that they’d drifted away 
from in the mid-80s. Could the world be catching up? 



It’s also clear that they’re enjoying every minute of it. 
“When I’m on stage, I am having more fun with myself—it’s like 
masturbation, baby. I am having a good time,” says travis. But 
his tone changes when I ask whether there aren’t more serious 
intentions at work as well. “I am deadly serious in everything 
I do,” he says flatly. “Always.” He’s very much attuned to the 
challenges and idiosyncrasies of not only playing in a dense, 
performative noise band but being queer and black as well, and 
he’s not shy in voicing his frustrations with the shape of this 
cultural context. “If we were truly interested in our culture, as 
an American culture, or a black culture, you would see more 
black artists, more black galleries, more involvement,” he 
laments. “Instead, you get it in a band called ONO.” He talks 
of recontextualizing black traditions, such as the gospel diva: 
“You get a sense of what these gospel divas are like... if you 
look at the gospel divas and then look at an ONO show, there is a 
relationship there. I was thinking of this last month—I was in my 
basement, thinking what am I going to do with all these clothes? 

I should start cataloguing 
them. So I started counting 
them and putting them in 
order; I have seventy long 
frocks. And I looked at them 
and I thought: Mahalia 
Jackson...” 

“There’s also this 
concern that I personally 
have about the relationship 
of the entertainment 
industry, especially the black 
entertainment industry, to 
the queer community,” he 
continues.” The idea of 
there being a black, queer 
male just terrifies people. 
And when I come out in a 
gown, people assume a lot 
about me that is not true. I wish it were sometimes! But I’m not 
going to deny it—I would never deny it. Simply because—it’s 
important to me that queer culture be represented in who I am, 
because I have never made a distinction between queer culture 
and straight culture. Even though it’s been beaten into me ever 
since I got to the north—and it was worse in the south! Because 
there, it didn’t exist. Thats not possible—there s no such thing as 
sodomy. You would never say that word in decent company. And 
so, you have this image onstage of a black male who—I have 
no compunctions about wearing... I love a good frock. And for 
me—I’m playing! I’m having a good time! At age 64, anybody 
who says I can’t have a good time can kiss my ass!” 

“I’m not going to get in people’s faces and say here’s 
what we are and here’s what we are not,” he says, reflecting 
on the sometimes-uncomprehending crowds who have borne 
witness to ONO’s feral flights of fancy over the years. “If I can 
get into their world by being their gimmick now, maybe I can 
influence their children later.” 


ON0 





Last summery my friend Nate Martin gave 

me a rather unusual writing assignment: he was mailing me, 
he said, an essay which he wanted me to respond to. I don’t 
know where he got the idea that I was the sort of person who 
responded to essays, but I was game. The text in question 
turned out to be something of an antiquity, an essay by French 
queer theorist Guy Hocquenghem on the death of Italian 
writer/filmmaker Pier Paolo Pasolini. It first appeared in the 
leftist daily Liberation in the late 1970s, and was republished 
in 2001 in Hatred o f Capitalism: A Semiotext(e) Reader. Albeit 
more academic in tone than I’d have liked, the essay did raise 
some interesting questions on the subject of gay criminality—a 
topic which still has something of an exotic air 30+years later. 
Here is the essay, followed by my response, as they originally 
appeared on Nate’s Grating Space blog. 

Pasolini was kj]]ed_ by a swindler 

We all can’t die in bed, like Franco. The Italian extreme 
left is indignant. M.A. Macciocchi, in Le Monde , speaks of a 
fascist plot. More perceptively, Gavi and Maggiori show how 
the incident was a microfascist coup: the assassin, Pelosi, wasn’t 
used by fascism, he was the voluntary instrument of racism and 
the refusal of difference, the day-to-day nonpoliticized kind of 
fascism. 

Probably, probably. Something all through this 
explanation does not convince me: the external and political 
nature of this viewpoint on the murder of a homosexual. Certainly 
you can’t help but agree with the analysis of the Pelosi case, you 
can’t help but to refuse to consider him, too, as a victim. Turning 
the other cheek is out of the question. 

At the same time, Pasolini’s death seems to me neither 
abominable, nor even, perhaps, regrettable. As far as I’m 
concerned, I find it rather satisfying. So much less stupid than a 
highway accident. In a way, I would want it for myself and for 
all of my friends. 

Sadian aestheticism? I hope not: it is only that a 
fundamental aspect of this story of the murder of a homosexual, 
of homosexual murder, necessarily eludes the political analysts 
and those who mean to protect homosexuals from their potential 
murderers. 

It is the intimate, ancient, and very strong bond between 
the homosexual and his murderer, a bond as traditional as their 
delinquent prescription in the big cities of the nineteenth century. 
We too often forget that dissimulation, the homosexual secret 
or lies, were never chosen for themselves, through a taste for 
oppression: they were necessary for projecting a desiring impulse 
towards the underworld, for a libido attracted by objects outside 
the laws of common desire. Vautrin, in Balzac, represents this 
underside of the civilized world born of the corruption of big 
cities where homosexuality and delinquency go hand in hand, 
very well. As an urban perversion, illicit homosexuality has 
always been linked with underworld crime. There is a specific 
“dangerousness” which surrounds homosexuality, homosexual 
blackmail, homosexual murder. 

Gavi and Maggiori quite rightly point out that in the 
Pelosi trial, the victim is just as guilty as the murderer. Which 
is certainly scandalous, but it constitutes a distinctive feature 
of the homosexual condition. In the eyes of the courts and the 
police, there is, in these cases, no difference between victims 
and murderers. There is but one suspicious “milieu,” united by 
mysterious bonds, a free-masonry of crime where the homo 
and the murderer intersect. Homosexuality is first of all, and 
perhaps for a short while will continue to be, a category of 
criminality. Personally I prefer this state of affairs to its probable 
transformation into a psychiatric category of deviance. The 
libidinal link between the criminal and the homosexual ignores 


the rational concepts of law, the division of 
individual responsibility and the 
distribution of roles betweer 
victims and murderers. A 
homosexual murder is a 
whole, complete unto itself. 

A captain of the Belgian 
gendarmerie writes in an article devoted 

to the situation of homosexuals: “An attentive surveillance of 
this particular milieu makes it possible to compile a very useful 
dossier for the discovery of future swindlers, murderers, and 
possibly spies.” 

“ Decriminalizing, HomosexualityZ ” 

Some will tell me that this is precisely what we’re 
fighting against. So? Are we going to demand the rational 
progress of justice in distinguishing victims and the perpetrators? 
Are we going to require, as do the respectable homosexual 
associations, that the police and the courts accept complaints 
from homosexuals who are mistreated or blackmailed? Will 
we see gays, exactly like women, demand the condemnation of 
rapists by the courts and request protection under the law? 

I think on the contrary that even in a struggle for 
liberation, homosexuality’s hope still lies in the fact that it is 
perceived as delinquent. Let us not confuse self-defense with 
“respectabilization.” The homosexual has frequent contact with 
the murderer: not only through masochism, suppressed guiltiness 
or a taste for transgression, but also because an encounter with 
such a character is a real possibility. Of course, one can always 
avoid it. All one needs do is avoid cruising in the criminal world. 
To stop cruising the streets. Not to cruise at all, or only to pick 
up serious young men from the same social sphere. Pasolini 
wouldn’t be dead if he had only slept with his actors. 

This is what eludes all those who sincerely want to 
“decriminalize” homosexuality, to defend it against itself by 
severing its bonds with a hard, violent and marginal world. 

These combatants are unaware that they are thus 
joining the vast movement, in France and America for example, 
of respectabilization and neutralization of homosexuality. That 
movement does not progress by increased repression, but relies, 
on the contrary, on an intimate transformation of the homosexual 
type, freed from his fears and his marginality and finally 
integrated into the law. 

The traditional queen, likable or wicked, the lover of 
young thugs, the specialist of street urinals, all these exotic types 
inherited from the nineteenth century, give way to the reassuring 
modern young homosexual (age 25 to 40) with mustache and 
briefcase, without complexes or affectations, cold and polite, in 
an advertising job or sales position at a large department store, 
opposed to outlandishness, respectful of power, and a lover of 
enlightened liberalism and culture. Gone are the sordid and the 
grandiose, the amusing and the evil. Sado-masochism itself is 
no longer anything more than a vestiary fashion for the proper 
queen. 

A stereotype of the legal homosexual, integrated into 
society, molded by the Establishment, close to it in his tastes, 
and reassured, moreover, by the powerful presence of an 
undersecretary who himself is a homosexual without any false 
shame — homosexuality is no longer a secret shared only by a 
few initiates — progressively replaces the baroque diversity of 
traditional homosexual styles. Finally the time will come when 
the homosexual will be nothing more than a tourist of sex, a 
gracious member of Club Med who has gone a little farther than 
the others, with a horizon of pleasure slightly broader than that 
of his average contemporary. 

















We cannot suspect any of this unless we frequent the 
homosexual circle, a rather closed whole which forges, even for 
the most isolated homosexual, the social image of his condition. 
Normalizing pressures move quickly, even if Paris and the bars 
of the rue Sainte-Anne are not all of France. While there are 
still queens seeking Arabs in the suburbs or Pigalle, a movement 
has undeniably been launched for a truly white homosexuality in 
every sense of the term. And it is rather curious to note, looking 
at ads and films or at the exits of the gay bars, the emergence of a 
unisex model — common to homosexuals and heterosexuals — 
offered up to the desires and identification of all. Homosexuals 
become indistinguishable, not because they hide their secret 
better, but because they are uniform in body and soul, rid of the 
saga of their ghetto, reintroduced fully and completely not into 
their difference but into their similarity. 

And everyone will fuck in his own social class, the 
dynamic junior executives will breathe with rapture the smell 
of their partners’ aftershave, and even the Pope will no longer 
be able to defect anything wrong with it. A very natural thing, as 
a recent film said. The new official gay will not go looking for 
useless and dangerous adventures in the short-circuits between 
social classes. He will surely go on being a sexual pervert, he’ll 
experiment with fist-fucking or flagellation, but with the cool 
good sense of sexological magazines, not in social violence, but 
in sex techniques. Pasolini was old-fashioned, the prodigious 
remains of an epoch that is now being left behind. 

Translated by George Richard Gardner, Jr 


Nate, 

I’m grateful for the opportunity to reflect on and respond 
to this unusual treatise on crime, class and homosexuality — 
God knows where you unearthed it. I’m a little dubious that you 
sought me out for my ability to “answer thoughtfully”; I suspect 
it s more my special expertise you ’re after, as a card-carrying 
criminal and certified homosexual The question of a fag’s place 
in the socio-criminal sphere is actually one which I’ve pondered 
at alarming length, so I appreciate the chance to hold forth on 
the subject. 

I know little about Pasolini. The thoroughly modern 
thing to do would be to Wikipedia the poor bastard; I’d rather 
stick to my own scant impressions of the man. I saw one of his 
movies: avant-garde claptrap that I was too stoned to fathom, if 
you want my honest appraisal. I also attempted to read “A Violent 
Life, ” his semi-autobiographical portrayal of hardscrabble 
Italian hustlers. The book, I recall, read like a movie, an effect 
I soon grew tired of. It had a sort of early-60 s graininess to it, 
and evoked an obsolete era to which I had difficulty relating 
— ‘Pasolini was old-fashioned, ” as Hocquenghem surmises. I 
seem to remember that Pasolini was killed not so much by a 
“swindler” as a hustler; the linguistic difference is subtle but 
significant. 

He reminds me strongly of Jean Genet, another 
venerated avant-queer who always seemed too remote to fully 
fire my imagination. Both men ruminated compulsively over the 
intersection of crime and homosexuality. Both seem unrelentingly 
literary. 

What strikes me about Hocquenghem s eerie polemic 
is that it seems to straddle eras, his lens panning away from 
Pasolini’s quaint world of public-urinal-trolling seediness — 
wasn’t Senator Craig’s true transgression not that he sought out 
gay sex but that he had the Old-World effrontery of seeking it out 
in an airport men’s room? — as the modern, “integrated” fag 
comes into blurry focus. The question he raises is whether this 
generational shift has done anything to change the “delinquent” 
nature of homosexuality; and if so, what has been lost along the 
way? 

The philosophical divide that Hocquenghem navigates 
is one I’m familiar with. In my late-night bouts of time-travel, I 
sometimes journey back across the schism of Gay Liberation and 


explore Pasolini s turf. It’s a landscape that I’m drawn to, if one 
I don’t quite comprehend. In this noir-ish realm, homosexuality 
requires quite a bit of detective work, its rites secret and complex 
— baroque, as Hocquenghem has it. Something turns me on 
about this insistence on secrecy and predilection for the darkened 
doorway — it appeals to the unliberated fag in me, who doesn’t 
feel comfortable holding hands with a man in public or fighting 
for gay marriage. A good part of me, in short, comes down on 
the side of homosexuality s inherent delinquency, if only for the 
sex appeal of it — my “libido attracted by objects outside the 
law of common desire. ” 

Another part of me tends toward the Burroughs school 
of literary escapism, where homosexuality is not so much 
delinquent as it is the only game in town — an alternate realm 
where boy soldiers suck each other off as a matter of routine. 
Even further down this rabbit-hole lies Pierre Guyotat’s Tomb 
for 10,000 Soldiers, a psychedelic re-imagining of the French- 
Algerian War that is so incessantly mud-splattered, blood- 
soaked and semen-drenched as to be virtually unreadable. God 
knows I’ve tried, several times, but it’s like staring at the sun, 
and after only a few pages my vision is fried. Here, delinquency 
doesn’t even hint at the depths of sexual violence; the book makes 
Pasolini s hustlers look like choirboys. 

But what do these flights of fancy have to say about 
our position today? Certainly, from a liberal-establishment 
perspective, the opportunities for a young faggot are brighter 
than ever. I might not reasonably hope to become, say, the 
President of the United States — despite what they always told me! 
Democracy has its limits — but I’m more or less free to be queer 
and pursue my life s interests unimpeded by sexual orientation. I 
can, at least, seek out sex without undue fear of being murdered. 
Which is all well and good. But, as Hocquenghem remarks, 
“let’s not confuse self-defense with respectabilitization. ” Or, 
respectabilitization at what cost? The author’s briefcase- 
toting, mustachioed, ad-exec fag seems outdated; let’s take this 
Hocquenghem on a stroll down modern-day Halsted Street, that 
he might witness establishment homosexuality in its full flower. 
Well-heeled fairies parade in $100 jeans; cultural activity on the 
strip is largely underwritten by multi-national beer companies, 
and if the season is right he might catch the alderman stumping 
for votes at the Pride Parade. The author might hang around 
the corner or Roscoe and Halsted for months on end without 
hearing anyone mention the “struggle for liberation ”; he could 
haunt every fag bar in town and not find anything sordid or 
grandiose. 

And yet, has delinquency really vanished entirely, or 
has it merely found new avenues for expression — moved, as 
have so many other human activities, online? Craigslist, for 
example, maintains a bustling bulletin boardfor anonymous sex, 
a sort of vast, virtual public urinal more sordid and grandiose 
than anything in Pasolini’s day, a pervert’s buffet of gangbangs 
and gloryholes. Is it a “freemasonry of crime where the homo 
and the murderer interact”? Maybe nothing as hysterical as all 
that, though I do offer the following news item: New York-based 
radio journalist George Weber was found dead in his Brooklyn 
apartment, in late March of this year, bound with duct tape and 
stabbed upwards of 50 times; the confessed killer was a troubled 
16 year-old hustler (the New York Daily News described him 
as a “Satan-loving sadomasochist with a knife fetish ” — sordid 
enough?), who Weber picked up on Craigslist. Much as in 
Pasolini’s day, many commentators saw the victim as being every 
bit as guilty as his murderer; even on gay sites like advocate.com 
there was a great deal of finger-wagging — “They were both 
wrong, ” one poster advised. “The victim shouldn’t have been 
having sex with a 16year-old to begin with, much less supplying 
him booze and drugs... ” How much, then, has really changed? 
Hocquenghem perhaps underestimates the indomitability of 
homosexual delinquency. Plenty of dark recesses, I think, remain 
in the homosexual sphere. 




